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From the Private to the Public: Latinx Bilingual Subject 
Formation in Richard Rodriguez's Hunger of Memory and 
Julia Alvarez’s How the Garcia Girls Lost Their Accents 


Abstract: This article brings together two established texts in the U.S. Latinx literary canon, Richard Rodriguez’s memoir 
Hunger of Memory (1982) and Julia Alvarez’s novel How the Garcia Girls Lost Their Accents (1991), to investigate the 
startlingly similar ways the authors frame their stories of Americanization through language. From their respective 
Mexican American and Dominican American positions, Rodriguez and Alvarez explore the process of mastering English 
as a requirement for acquiring an American identity. While Rodriguez and the Garcia sisters ultimately succeed, Spanish 
and English do not coexist harmoniously in their lives; rather, their first language inscribed by the private sphere and 
their adopted language inscribed by the public grate against each other in unsettling ways. Americanization 
necessitates a move from the (other) first language to the (same) English language, which is shown to be a fraught 
enterprise for bilingual individuals. This study applies Louis Althusser’s theory of interpellation to situate language at 
the site of subject-formation and W.E.B. Du Bois’s concept of double-consciousness to define U.S. minoritarian identity 
along public and private lines. | also draw from the postcolonial history of the Americas and socio-linguistic studies of 
U.S. bilingualism. 
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Introduction 

Richard Rodriguez’s Hunger of Memory (1982) and Julia Alvarez’s How the Garcia Girls Lost Their Accents 
(1991) bear a startling resemblance in telling a story of Americanization through language. Their overt 
differences in genre and cultural location notwithstanding—Rodriguez’s book is a memoir written by a 
second generation Mexican American, and Alvarez’s book is a novel featuring the Garcia sisters, so-called 
1.5 generation Dominican Americans—Rodriguez and the Garcia sisters share an experience of linguistic 
travel from their Spanish mother tongue to the dominant U.S. English. Although these two texts have not 
yet been paired in focused scholarship, they offer an interesting comparative case in Latinx literary studies; 
they present a similar view into the process of bilingual subject formation in the United States. 

As a canonical text in Mexican American literature, Hunger of Memory has a rich, albeit controversial, 
critical history. The issue of language, in particular, was initially subsumed by critics’ reactions to Rodriguez’s 
argument against bilingual education, his endorsement of assimilation as a key to success for Mexican 
Americans, and his dismissive attitude toward the Chicano Movement. The influential critic Ram6n Saldivar 
and the respected writer Thomas Rivera, among others, openly opposed these stances and shaped much of 
the critical discourse around Rodriguez’s memoir, especially in the first two decades after its publication.” 


1 Rodriguez’s stance is clear in the following statement about bilingual education, that it “simplistically scorn[s] the 
value and necessity of assimilation” and “the achievement of public individuality” (26) (emphasis original). His dismissal 
of the Chicano Movement is reflected in the following statement: “Aztec ruins hold no special interest for me” (3). 

? Saldivar unleashed one of the most biting criticisms against Rodriguez in his article “Chicano Autobiography: 
Ideologies of the Self,” claiming that Rodriguez “chooses to market his existential anguish to the most receptive 
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While the discussion of the politics of Hunger of Memory is certainly important, one of the issues that has 
been overlooked as a result is the nuanced ways in which multilinguality functions in the book. For example, 
the reader can see that Rodriguez’s assimilation through English is undermined by his constant 
“remember|ing of] what was so grievously lost” (5), the world of Spanish.? Twenty-first century critics have 
begun to unpack the nuanced issue of language and bilinguality more directly. Eduardo de Gregorio connects 
Rodriguez’s strategic use of Spanish and English to gender construction, and Jeehyun Lim analyzes 
bilinguality as the core of Rodriguez’s complicated sense of identity.* This article similarly examines the 
intricate workings of language in the book by examining the topic of bilingual individual’s subject formation 
in the U.S context. 

Free from the type of controversy that surrounds Rodriguez’s Hunger of Memory, critics of Alvarez’s 
How the Garcia Girls Lost Their Accents have written more directly about language since the novel’s 
publication. For instance, both Joan Hoffman and Julie Barak map the characters’ linguistic struggles onto 
their search for stable identities. Hoffman argues that the characters are empowered through English 
language learning and mastery. Through a Bakhtinian reading of the novel, Barak charts a similar identity 
struggle around language where bilinguality signals a split in identity, which mastery of English can mitigate. 
While both Barak and Hoffman see a constructive side to the linguistic struggles in the novel, Ricardo Castells 
argues that the four sisters ultimately fail to establish a stable identity, because the linguistic demands of 
the United States continually make them feel alienated.° Similarly, Allison Harris contends in her 
psychoanalytic study that the character “Yolanda’s psycho-linguistic breakdown firmly signifies the failure 
of hybridity” (1). My argument falls between these camps. | intentionally do not plot my argument on the 
success-failure spectrum, as such a discourse often locates the problem in the individual, whether material 
or psychic. Instead, | examine the social and historical contexts of the Spanish-English language question in 
the U.S. and their influence on the individual and argue that a bilingual subject’s Americanization is 
structurally and experientially ambivalent. 

My analysis zeroes in on the formative moments of the native Spanish speakers Carla in Garcia Girls and 
Richard in Hunger of Memory entering the terrain of ideologically English-only U.S. state. Both Carla and 
Rodriguez learn and eventually master the English language, but Spanish and English do not coexist 
harmoniously in their lives. Rather, their first language inscribed by the private sphere and their adopted 
language inscribed by the public continue to grate against each other in unsettling ways. This linguistic 
contention clearly visible in the two texts speaks to the underlying linguistic basis of Americanization as a 


audience imaginable: the right wing and the liberal academic intelligentsia” and does “political service to the Right” 
(49). Thomas Rivera, less scathing but similarly critical, called Rodriguez’s a “colonized mind” (9), clearly “a reflection 
of North American education” (10). For a useful overview of conflicting receptions of Rodriguez’s book, see Fernando 
Pedro Delgado’s “Richard Rodriguez and the Culture Wars: The Politics of (Mis)Representation,” and for a discussion 
of recent developments in criticism of Hunger of Memory see Michael Garcia’s “The Communally Derived Ethnic Self 
in Richard Rodriguez's Hunger of Memory” pages 72-75. See also Ramon Saldivar’s overall assessment of Rodriguez’s 
memoir in the context of Mexican American writings in his book Chicano Narrative: The Dialectics of Difference. 
Although Saldivar’s argument about what an ethnic autobiography should and should not do has some validity, | am 
more interested in exploring what Hunger of Memory does do and why. 

3 Literary critics have begun to address directly this ambivalence of joy of assimilation and the feeling of loss at the 
center of the memoir. Many studies connect this doubleness to Rodriguez's gay and Catholic identities. See Newtown, 
Perry, Randy Rodriguez, and Walker. 

4 Lim points out “a continued struggle with linguistic otherness” in the text, even as Spanish might be a “forgotten 
language” for Rodriguez (519). She reads this ambivalence as an “(ironic) performance of bilingualism” (520). 

> Costello writes: “repeatedly find[ing] themselves at odds with their bicultural surroundings, experiencing a form of 
alienation that is often symbolized by either silence or by an absolute failure to communicate with other characters” 
(34). 
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move from the (other) native language to the (same) English language. While both Rodriguez and Carla make 
this move, the move is not so clean—they cannot quite leave behind the world of Spanish—and thus 
wholeheartedly feeling American and unequivocally adopting the American culture are shown to be fraught 
enterprises for bilingual individuals. Drawing from theories of language, minoritarian identity, and 
postcolonialism, and historical and socio-linguistic studies on U.S. bilingualism, | argue that multilingual 
subjects carry this ambivalence even when they proceed externally toward and achieve successful 
Americanization. This incongruity between multilnguality and American identity that we see in Rodriguez’s 
and Alvarez’s books points to the power of monolingualism that undergirds U.S. culture and identity, even 
as U.S. has always been a multi-lingual nation. 


Theory, History, and Methodology: Framing U.S. Spanish-English Bilingualism 

One key thematic similarity between Rodriguez’s and Alvarez’s books is that Rodriguez and Carla see 
their private and public spheres as absolutely discrete. Much of their confusion about identity and the 
resultant anguish comes from this insistent sense of separate spheres. One way to understand this may be 
in the context of the development of a minority subject’s consciousness in relation to the majority 
population.® While not often brought into discussions of bilingualism and identity, W.E.B. Du Bois’s seminal 
text The Souls of Blackfolk (1903), where he famously identified “double-consciousness” at the core of the 
black psyche, nonetheless provides an invaluable grounding for this issue of separate spheres. In describing 
the first time he realizes his otherness, Du Bois writes: “Then it dawned upon me with a certain suddenness 
that | was different from the others; or like, mayhap, in heart and life and longing, but shut out from their 
world by a vast veil. | had thereafter no desire to tear down that veil, to creep through; | held all beyond it 
in common contempt, and lived above it in a region of blue sky and great wandering shadows” (2). 

The metaphor of the veil, which Du Bois threads throughout his book, signifies a fissure that exists 
between his private sphere of “heart and life and longing” and the public space of the school and “their 
world.” Once recognized, this fissure is part of his daily consciousness; through “contempt” and intentional 
avoidance he tries to overcome the veil, but it nevertheless remains a permanent feature of his being. As 
bilingual ethnic Americans, Rodriguez and Carla also have a kind of veil that separates their private world of 
Spanish and the public world of English. While they exist in both worlds, they cannot quite rend the veil in 
between. 

While they eventually gain what | would term a double-lingual-consciousness, Rodriguez and Carla are 
initially pulled into the process of Americanization through English. Becoming an American is more than 
gaining a document of citizenship; it is adopting a set of ideologies associated with the U.S., and English is a 
pre-requisite. It follows the point by the linguist Claire Kramsch that the “modern nation as a cultural entity 
is... a Utopia. It has been mirrored by a similar view of language as shared patrimony, a self-contained, 
autonomous, and homogeneous linguistic system based on a homogeneous social world—in other words, a 
linguistic utopia. Such imaginings are tenacious and contribute to what we call an individual’s national 
‘identity’” (73). Although this “linguistic utopia” is a result of multi-layered “imaginings,” the centrality of 
English to life in the U.S. is a material reality. At the official level of citizenship, English proficiency is required 
and even more so at the cultural level; lack of fluent English would immediately signal foreignness and 
illegitimacy as an American. Advocates for designating English as the official language of the U.S. or the only 
language of government have been around since the early days of the nation, with its most fervent recent 


5 The terms “private” and “public” as well as their placement in binary oppositions have been the subject of much 
critical discussion around Hunger of Memory. Ramon Saldivar claims that the split construction of the private and the 
public shows that Rodriguez “fails to consider, as autobiography should, that the author lives, moves and has his being 
in historical projections which constitute him as a subject” (51). Bill Shuter interprets those terms in religious contexts. 
Michael Garcia understands private versus public construction as individual versus communal. 
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period being the 1980s when several states, including California, adopted the English Language Amendment 
(Fishman 179). This goes to show, as Mary Louis Pratt points out, “English monolingualism operates in the 
US not as a policy but as a dogma, that is, a committed belief that is unresponsive to reality” (13).” English 
in these ways has become a key to an immigrant becoming a subject of the newly adopted nation of the U.S. 

A theoretical text that astutely connects language to the ideologies of the state is Louis Althusser’s well- 
known essay “Ideology and the State Apparatuses.” The piece specifically lays out the process of an 
individual becoming a subject to ideology through language, a process he terms interpellation. According to 
his writing, “ideology ‘acts’ or ‘functions’ in such a way that it ‘recruits’ subjects among the individuals... or 
‘transforms’ the individuals into subjects... by that very operation... called interpellation or hailing” (174). 
To illustrate this point concretely, Althusser gives the well-known analogy of a police calling out “Hey, you 
there!” as a beginning point of interpellation and argues that the moment the individual heeds to this call— 
more exactly when they turn to the police—is the moment when they are constituted as a subject. What is 
particularly interesting about this moment is the role of language: the police officer’s utterance sparks the 
chain of actions that lead to the completion of the process of interpellation. 

This language-based approach to subject formation seems fitting for a study of minority subjects whose 
native languages differ from the language of the dominant culture, the latter possessing the power to grant 
or to deny access into dominant society. However, what limits a straightforward application of Althusser’s 
theory is suggested by the way his analogy plays out. When the police hails, Althusser writes, the individual 
“recognize[s]... that the hail was ‘really’ addressed to him, and that ‘it was really him who was hailed’ (and 
not someone else)” (174) (emphasis original). This is due to linguistic convention, he writes: “Experience 
shows that the practical telecommunication of hailings is such that they hardly ever miss their man; verbal 
call or whistle, the one hailed always recognizes that it is really him who is being hailed” (174). Althusser 
had discussed earlier in the essay the way that individuals accept their subjection as a given, which he claims 
is similar to the way we think of language. Because individuals do not question their subjection under 
ideology, the way they do not doubt the existence of language, they do not question the police’s call; they 
simply turn and face the law. 

This immediate understanding of what the call means presupposes a shared experience and more 
importantly, a shared language. Althusser assumes a monolingual context in which the speaker and the 
hearer do not hesitate in saying or hearing something. In her critical reassessment of Althusser’s theory of 
interpellation in light of Etienne Balibar’s work, Suzanne Gearhart similarly points out this assumption of a 
shared language, which she specifies as “a particular national language” (185) (emphasis original).® To say 
the least, this monolingual basis of the Althusserian model of subject formation poses a problem for 
individuals who navigate in multiple languages. What happens when a non-native speaker hears the call of 
the police in English? How would linguistic difference complicate Althusser’s anecdote and more importantly 
the process of subjection he theorizes? If the ideology of the U.S. nation hails people through English, does 
a non-native speaker instinctively “turn” to the call, to ideology? If language is a key to interpellation, the 
necessary question that must be posed is “Which language?” In thus situating Althusser’s anecdote in a 
multi-lingual context, the assumption of perfect communication and unquestioned turn to ideology’s call 


7 Pratt argues that this monolingual dogma has been established by Teddy Roosevelt who situated monolingualism in 
English “as the essential outward sign of loyalty” to the United States (15). 

8 She sees in this “seemingly innocent or neutral assumption... significant implications for his entire analysis of 
ideology,” namely that he “ignores the role of the national language and thus of the nation itself in constructing 
subjectivity” (186). 
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breaks down. While Althusser provides an important way to consider language’s role in interpellation, it falls 
short of considering the ways in which multiple languages can alter the very process he lays out.® 

This essay will apply Althusser’s concept of interpellation to analyze how some non-native speakers of 
English become American subjects through language but also move beyond it to theorize bilingual subjects’ 
identity formation. Rodriguez’s Hunger of Memory and Alvarez’s How the Garcia Girls Lost Their Accents 
offer valuable insights into the process of subject formation in a multilingual U.S. context. While Rodriguez 
and the Garcia sisters are “hailed” in English by the symbolic representatives of the U.S. nation-state, their 
private (Spanish) and public (English) selves persist, albeit in distinct realms. Even as they “turn” to the hail 
of the ideology of American subjecthood, their private selves remain doggedly resistant. Following 
Althusser’s scenario, rather than an immediate turning toward the police’s hailing, there is a pause of sorts, 
a break in the natural chain of responses, created by a moment of linguistic uncertainty. | argue that this 
hesitation is a result of a bilingual subjectivity torn between private and public spheres, and it marks the 
ambivalence of a multilingual subject in relation to dominant ideologies of the U.S. nation-state represented 
in the call.?° Even as they constitute as a subject, their subjection is always in trouble. Thus, interpellation 
occurs—individuals become Americans—but it is an imperfect interpellation: Spanish echoes through 
private spaces that interfere with the call of ideology in English. 

In addition to Du Bois and Althusser, | draw upon postcolonial theory and socio-linguistic studies on 
bilingualism to inform my argument. Spanish in the United States harkens back to the colonial history of the 
Americas, in which the United States has been an active participant. The Mexican-American War leading up 
to the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo (1848), which established most of the present-day Southwest as U.S. 
land, not to mention military invasions and forced annexation of Texas, speak to the colonial history that 
undergirds the Spanish-English language question. Althusser’s concept of interpellation has also been re- 
read in the context of colonialism, a recent example coming from Rey Chow’s book Not Like a Native 
Speaker: On Languaging as a Postcolonial Experience (2014). Chow focuses on interpellation of colonized 
subjects in racialized and linguistic terms. Reading Althusser’s police hailing scene alongside Franz Fanon’s 
often discussed moment of interpellation through a racial slur, Chow sees in operation the double meaning 
of “tone” as both visual (skin tone) and aural (linguistic tone): “Operating at the border between shade and 
sound, the word underscores the irreducibility of language as a phenomenological actor, one whose ways 
of revealing what is at stake can be quite surprising and spot-on” (8). Finally, Socio-linguistics offers 
language- and place-specific studies tied to bilingual subject formation. For instance, Mercedes Nifio-Marcia 
and Jason Rothman’s collection Bilingualism and Identity: Spanish at the Crossroads with Other Languages 
abounds with case studies and insights that resonate with both Rodriguez’s and Alvarez’s stories. With this 
multidisciplinary grounding, but through the main vehicle of literary analysis, this essay discusses theories 
of subject formation, ethnic identity, and bilingualism, and demonstrates that literature, both fiction and 
non-fiction, enriches our understanding of the intricate and multiple ways in which languages and ideologies 
form the people of the United States. 


° In the same vein Pratt critiques the monolingual basis of Ferdinand de Saussure’s theories of modern linguistics. See 
p. 17. 

10 My argument in no way assumes a homogeneous experience of bilingual individuals in the United States. Bilingual 
subject formation depends on such multiple factors as history, region, class, age, education, family culture, and 
psychology. But in general, when individuals grow up in similar situations —a non-English mother tongue, pressure for 
English proficiency, cultural validation of English and devaluation of mother tongue—| believe they endure a similar 
process of subject formation that | trace in Rodriguez’s and Alvarez’s texts. 
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Hunger of Memory: The [Lingual-Cultural] Education of Richard Rodriguez 

As | have discussed earlier, Rodriguez’s emphasis on English proficiency as key to assimilation into U.S. 
society has received much criticism from Chicano critics and others. However, considering the historical 
context of Richard growing up in the 1950s United States, his position makes perfect sense." Well before 
the Civil Rights Movement, this was a time when being both Mexican and American, and proudly bilingual, 
was not acceptable.’ In the way Du Bois theorized two souls at war with each other, the American public 
reality of the time informed the separation of the private and public spheres of a non-white American, which 
meant that the two lingual-cultural worlds of Rodriguez could not coexist peacefully.? 

While Rodriguez does not relate a single episode that brought him consciousness of his difference and 
gave him a sense of separate private and public spheres, sometime during his childhood he learned that his 
family was different from the majority of white people in their Sacramento neighborhood. There “were 
those two or three neighbors who tried initially to make... [them] unwelcome. (‘Keep your brats away from 
my sidewalk!)” (11). This authorless exclamation is nestled within a parenthetical aside as if to suggest that 
one, this or something like this sentence is generic and therefore was probably heard quite often by the 
young Richard, and two, that while he would rather not recall being the target of such a directive, it still lives 
in his memory. Furthermore, the message is exclusionary and specifically about public territory. Of course, 
anyone claiming “my sidewalk” is wrongfully declaring ownership of public land. However, this use of the 
possessive does accurately point out that some do have more claim to the public sphere than others. And it 
is very clear to Richard that his parents are not one of them, as he writes, “the confidence of ‘belonging’ in 
public was withheld from them both” (10). 

In addition to direct messages, Rodriguez learns to distinguish private and public spheres by audible 
subtleties; he was a “listening child, careful to hear the very different sounds of Spanish and English” (12). It 
is not just the difference in language but something more basic, difference in sound. Firstly, Rodriguez 
describes the sound of the English language in the following way: 


..there were English (gringo) sounds. So many words were still unknown that when the butcher or the lady at 
the drugstore said something to me, exotic polysyllabic sounds would bloom in the midst of their sentences. 
Often, the speech of people in public seemed to me very loud, booming with confidence. The man behind the 
counter would literally ask, ‘What can | do for you?’ But by being so firm and so clear the sound of his voice 
said that he was a gringo; he belonged in the public. (12) (emphasis original) 


11 Even as Thomas Rivera criticizes Hunger of Memory, he writes that the book is a “personal expression, which one 
learns to respect for its sensibility” and should be “understood... in its singularity” (5). Emphasizing the personal even 
more, Bill Shuter calls Hunger of Memory a confessional and compares Rodriguez with Saint Augustine. Shuter also 
discusses the undercurrent of ambivalence in the text —“His narrative mocks the desire for a public identity that impels 
it” (97)—and frames Rodriguez’s turning away from his family in terms of original sin (98). 

? And even as recent as the 1990s, monolingualism maintains a strong hold in the U.S. In her excellent article on 
language in the works of Richard Rodriguez, Jeehyun Lim points out that many workplaces in that period adopted 
English-Only policies. She writes that this “shows how a binary view of public and private spheres provided the ground 
for a linguistic separation between the two spheres” and further contends, “English-Only workplaces thus were 
designed not simply to guarantee equal treatment at work, but to guard the public sphere against the invasion of a 
private sphere that included differences that were not recognized by public sphere norms” (522). 

13 | consider, as Fernando Pedro Delgado does, “Rodriguez’s experiences to be real and representative of at least some 
Mexican-Americans” (14). Furthermore, | would argue that some level of assimilation occurs in all individuals living in 
a place where the dominant culture is different from their own. | do acknowledge, however, that Mexican American 
lingual experiences are multiple and individuals process multilinguality differently. See for example, Cristina Ros i Solé’s 
“Autobiographical Accounts of L2 Identity Construction in Chicano Literature.” 
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This is an especially interesting moment in Richard’s development because he can understand some 
conversational English but not all. In that murky in-between stage of language and sound, we see his sense 
of public American culture being formed. English, the language of white people, is associated with 
confidence, firmness, clarity, and power—attributes that give them a rightful place in public American 
society. The sound of Rodriguez’s private sphere, however, markedly differs from that of the public, as 
evident in the following passage: 


But then there was Spanish. Espafiol: my family’s language. Espafol: the language that seemed to me a private 
language... 
A family member would say something to me [in Spanish] and | would feel myself especially recognized. My 
parents would say something to me and | would feel embraced by the sounds of their words. Those sounds 
said: | am speaking with ease in Spanish. |am addressing you in words | never use with los gringos. | recognize 
you as someone special, close, like no one outside. You belong with us. In the family. 

(Ricardo.) (14-15) (emphasis original) 


While English is gringo language, Spanish is the language of his family, language of acceptance, love, and 
intimacy. The private language shapes the identity of Ricardo, as opposed to Richard. In the above passage 
Ricardo resides within a parenthesis, marked as both private and separate, and even repressed and rejected; 
it is almost as if this name should not be uttered—it can only be whispered in secret.** While it is clear that 
the writer remembers with warmth his family home reverberating with the joyful sound of Spanish, the 
pleasure of remembering both his home and himself as Ricardo somehow feels wrong, somehow seems 
illicit. Richard did not simply create this antagonistic relationship between English and Spanish in a vacuum.*° 
As Kim Potowski contends, “for some monolingual English-speaking Americans, knowing English is not 
sufficient to be considered a true American. One must completely abandon the language of their country of 
origin, as a rite of passage or a cost of entry” (13). We see that for Richard, he is embarking on this passage 
from one lingual-cultural world to another. 

As | have touched on earlier in this essay, the native Spanish speaker’s learning of English in the United 
States can be compared to colonized peoples being forced to learn the language of the colonizers.’® As the 
post-colonial theorist Ngtigi Wa Thiong’o’s argues, “The domination of a people’s language by the languages 
of the colonizing nations was crucial to the domination of the mental universe of the colonized” (16). It is 
through language and other types of cultural education that colonizers controlled “how people perceived 
themselves and their relationship to the world” (16). Having learned that English is the proper language of 


M4 See Rolando J. Romero’s “Spanish and English: The Question of Literacy in Hunger of Memory” for an interesting 
discussion of the Spanish-private-English-public split in terms of oral and written languages. 

15 Henry Staten argues that the Rodriguez’s sense of the private comes from his view of religion: “privacy for him is an 
unplumbable metaphysical depth... Only the Catholic Church of his childhood... could mediate between the individual’s 
absolute privacy and the community of believers” (109). 

16 It is true, as Raymund A. Paredes points out, that Rodriguez does not mention anti-colonial writers or thinkers such 
as Fanon or Ngtigi despite the link he draws between himself and Caliban in Shakespeare’s The Temptest. And even 
the Caliban reference Paredes believes is misleading: “Rodriguez’s Caliban steals no book but rather timidly absorbs 
those texts that are given him. He will have ‘some run of the isle’ because he has been culturally and socially assimilated 
and poses no threat to Prospero’s descendants. Rodriguez’s highly conditioned imagination can barely accommodate 
the possibility of an aggressive, liberated Caliban and, once having entertained the possibility of such a figure, can 
certainly not sustain his development” (292). | argue that, although he may not emerge as “an aggressive, liberated 
Caliban,” the linguistic and cultural constraints pressuring Rodriguez echo those in the colonial context of Caliban and 
other colonized peoples. 
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the United States, then, Richard learns that fluent English speakers have more confidence, more power, 
than those who speak it haltingly or even worse, not at all.?” 

This type of learning about proper and improper language, then, leads to Rodriguez’s perception that 
Spanish is the wrong tongue for a true American. As Isabel Bustamante-Ldépez claims in her socio-linguistic 
study of Mexican-Americans in Southern California, “Spanish... is not the language of prestige,” and the 
subjects of her study describe their shift to “English as the language of power, prestige and instruction” 
(286). Hunger of Memory takes a step further in showing that not only by mastering the English language, 
but also by erasing the lingual traces of the other, Rodriguez can have power and legitimacy in the U.S.7® 

While bilinguality in today’s society is seen as an asset to a person’s prospects, the formation of a 
bilingual reality for Rodriguez is fraught with pain and confusion, and the main problem is the split between 
the two lingual worlds, again, not unlike Du Bois’s articulation of separate spheres. It is clear that in Richard’s 
understanding, there can be no mix of the two realms, as he writes: “For me there were none of the 
gradations between public and private society so normal to a maturing child. Outside the house was public 
society; inside the house was private” (15). In an essay that compares Rodriguez’s Hunger of Memory with 
Eva Hoffman’s Lost in Translation: A Life in a New Language (1990), Petra Fachinger criticizes both works as 
endorsing a separation from home and private culture rather than embracing it within their respective 
immigrant histories. She makes such statements as “They [the two authors] essentialize ‘English’ as a 
monolithic structure” (124) and “they believe in the separation of the private and the public” (125). While 
Hoffman’s text is outside the purview of this essay, certainly for Rodriguez’s text these statements seem to 
assume too much control on the part of the minority subject.?? As Pratt points out, English is a monolithic 
structure in the U.S. and the private versus public split is externally induced by that structure.2? Werner 
Sollors similarly claims that an “ideal of monolingualism... has captivated the contemporary United States— 
despite the fact that this country has an impressive multilingual past and present all the same” (2). Using 
Sollors’s language, | would say that this monolingual ideal has “captivated” (or captured) Richard despite his 
rich multilingual life. While it is fair to say that Rodriguez does not adequately resist this type of linguistic 
captivity, his book clearly shows its painful effects that undermine the process of his identity formation.” 

Rather than a conscious decision on the young Richard’s part, this public-private split is fully internalized 
and defined by sound and language. It is reflected even at the very basic level of Richard leaving the house 
to go to the grocery store. The outside world reverberates with the “sounds of the gringo” and his home 
with the faint sound of his mother’s Spanish. His going back and forth, hearing the competing sounds of two 


17 In this vein also applicable is Franz Fanon’s statement: “The Negro of the Antilles will be proportionately whiter— 
that is, he will come closer to being a real human being—in direct ratio to his mastery of the French language... A man 
who has a language consequently possesses the world expressed and implied by that language... Mastery of language 
affords remarkable power” (18). 

18 See Kim Potowski and Maria Carreira’s “Spanish in the U.S.” for an overview of the particular language’s history and 
current issues. 

18 The question of whether one can resist interpellation, especially in the case of racial interpellation, has been 
addressed by Rey Chow in his reading of Fanon’s writings. Chow claims that Fanon demonstrates that “nonparticipation 
in the transindividual situation of racialization (or racializing interpellation) is in fact out of the question” (5). | agree 
with this unavoidability and extend this idea to the split in private versus public spheres in bilingual persons growing 
up in the U.S. 

20 Antonio C. Marquez connects this split to the “Mexican cultural trait of adamantly refusing to expose to public view— 
to the knowledge of strangers—family and personal secrets” (136). 

21 Furthermore, | would argue that this imperfect interpellation is itself a kind of resistance, in the sense of Homi 
Bhabha’s theory of colonial mimicry of “difference that is almost the same, but not quite” (126) functioning as “at once 
resemblance and menace” (127). If even the most exemplary, self-identified assimilated man cannot rid himself of the 
trace of his former self, he ultimately reveals the limitation of the assimilating project. 
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languages, would be chaotic and unsettling. As Rodriguez writes: “Plainly, it is not healthy to hear such 
sounds so often. It is not healthy to distinguish public words from private sounds so easily. | remained 
cloistered by sound, timid and shy in public, too dependent on voices at home” (16).?2 

The doubleness of such a split identity does not afford stable subjectivity. As Rodriguez discusses later, 
to become a proper American one needs to solely inhabit the public and thereby leave behind the private. 
But for some, this is not possible due to limitations to language acquisition. The sound of Richard’s parents’ 
language in the public exhibits this difficulty: “...their high-whining vowels and guttural consonants; their 
sentences that got stuck with ‘eh’ and ‘ah’ sounds; the confused syntax; the hesitant rhythm of sounds so 
different from the way gringos spoke” (13) (emphasis original). 

Because of the tonal and stylistic distinctiveness of a non-native speaker using the English language as 
evidenced above, their English does not signal public American identity but their distance from it. Again, the 
colonial context gives us a heightened example of what hybridized and accented language could mean, as 
Franz Fanon explains: “He [the colonized] knows what the poets call the divine gurgling (listen to Creole) is 
only a halfway house between pidgin-nigger and French. The middle class in the Antilles never speak Creole 
except to their servants. In school the children of Martinique are taught to scorn the dialect” (20) (emphasis 
original). 

The ways in which Richard cringes at his parents’ English come from a conditioning similar to that of 
Fanon’s colonial society.”? It signals their difference, their non-gringo status. This is why their lack of fluency 
causes Richard’s “clutching trust in their protection and power [to] weaken...” (13). Their accented language 
shows their lack of belonging and power in public American society. 

Unlike his parents whose formative years were far-gone, Richard’s still lay ahead, and not long after his 
formal schooling begins, he finds himself having entered the realm of the public through language: “One 
day in school | raised my hand to volunteer an answer. | spoke out in a loud voice. And | did not think it 
remarkable when the entire class understood. That day, | moved very far from the disadvantaged child | had 
been only days earlier. The belief, the calming assurance that | belonged in public, had at last taken hold” 
(21, emphasis mine). 

The italicized parts “I spoke out...” and “the entire class understood” convey a sense of shock as well as 
pleasure in the moment. It is a clear example of accomplishment that would fast-forward the uncertain and 
even terrified Ricardo into the realm of “calming assurance.” But this entrance into one world would be an 
exit from another, for soon “the special feeling of closeness at home was diminished” (22) and even words 
like “mama and papd” seemed too strange to use; “[t]hey would have been too painful reminders of how 
much had changed in [his]... life” (23) (emphasis original). Richard grows up as a top student, receives 
scholarships, and eventually becomes an academic and a writer, but his successes would never be separate 
from the attendant feeling of loss.”4 


22 Rodriguez is quick to remind the reader right after the above lines that he still was an “extremely happy child at 
home” (16). This is important contextual information. Rather than thinking about this private-public split as some illness 
or deformity, neither of which was true in Rodriguez’s case, this oscillation between the private and the public should 
be understood as a unique aspect of the formation of bilingual subjects. 

23 In amore extreme but familiar anecdote where Gloria Alzaldua was reprimanded for speaking Spanish at school, she 
remembers her teacher saying, “If you want to be American, speak ‘American.’ If you don’t like it, go back to Mexico 
where you belong” (53). Multilinguality is a feature of the Borderlands that Alzaldta theorizes, a space where nations, 
histories, and identities collide and transform. In this vein Loes Nas reads Alvarez’s novel as exploring multiple 
borderlands, one of which being linguistic (133). 

4 In discussing Ngtigi Wa Thiong’o’s essay “The Language of African Literature” in Decolonising the Mind, Rey Chow 
writes: “a formal education offered with the explicit message of the supremacy of English over African native languages 
would be something of a doubly traumatic interpellation. The subject in question is constituted in none other than a 
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Given that the United States has always been a country of immigrants, the emergence of a monolingual 
population means that generations of immigrants experienced this language loss. As Pratt writes, “The 
United States is full of families whose older and younger generations can’t converse or develop complex 
relationships with one another, and who suffer for it” (14).7° The last chapter of his book paints a picture of 
this exact generational divide in the Rodriguez household. Richard’s relationship to his parents has become 
one of silence: no intimate language. At a family gathering when his father asks if he is going home, Richard 
realizes that this is the only utterance of his father the entire evening. This silence that surrounds his parents 
seems like “an extraordinary oppression” and leaves him feeling entirely lost about their thoughts, 
memories, and feelings (201). This persistent reminder of what is lost—the private world of Spanish—even 
when one has gained a public American identity in English, undercuts the legitimacy of Rodriguez’s 
subjectivity. In this way Rodriguez’s interpellation is not quite complete; it has not been cleanly executed. 


Julia Alvarez’s How the Garcia Girls Lost Their Accents on Their Way to Americanization 

The same cultural mapping along the private-public axis that was evident in Richard Rodriguez’s memoir 
can also be seen in Alvarez’s novel. The Garcias’ Dominican culture and identity belong to the private sphere 
of their home, whereas American culture and identity belong outside of their home, in the public. Alvarez 
also configures the process of Americanization as a move from the private-Dominican to the public- 
American, but rather than simply a triumph, entrance into the public dominant culture means permanently 
altering their sense of the private. While many factors affect this unsettling passage, language arguably plays 
a primary role. | contend that for a first-generation bilingual immigrant growing up in the United States, 
English language learning is tied to her formation as an American subject. More severe than the sense of 
loss in Rodriguez’s autobiography, painful and traumatic experiences of violence and violation attend this 
process of subject-formation.”° While a number of the novel’s episodic chapters shed light on the family’s 
immigration and acculturation process, the chapter “Trespass” holds my particular interest because it 
provides, in my view, a complex but revealing theoretical model of the lingual-cultural identity formation | 
have been discussing in this article. 

“Trespass” unfolds around Carla, the eldest of the sisters at twelve years of age, celebrating her family 
becoming “one American year old” (150).”” Rather than feeling joyous, however, Carla believes that she “lost 
everything” on the day she came to the U.S. and wishes that God would take her back “home.” Carla’s sense 
of displacement is due to her feeling of being un-American, being culturally and racially other. This is what 
she is reminded of daily by taunting boys at school, who “chase after her, calling her names” such as “dirty 
spic” and chanting, “Go back to where you came from” (153). The specific words used by the boys signal 
Carla’s racial and ethnic otherness, and her cultural displacement. In Richard Rodriguez’s case, race and 
ethnicity are implicit markers of identity behind language, but his understanding that the public sphere 
belonged to the gringos implies that by contrast he is the racial other. In Alvarez’s novel, there is no doubt 


condition of being caught between languages—and further, between languages not simply as skills but as indexes of 
cultural superiority and inferiority” (39). 

25 Francois Grojean similarly writes, “This pressure to Americanize and to become monolingual in English has led the 
country into a bizarre paradox: most Americans, many of whose families are originally of a foreign language 
background, prove to be extremely incompetent in learning and speaking foreign languages” (66). 

26 In this vein Mary Louis Pratt writes that the dogma of American monolingualism brings “social and epistemic 
violence” (14). 

27 While | situate Garcia Girls in the tradition of U.S. immigrant literature, David T. Mitchell insistently calls Alvarez a 
postcolonial writer and places the novel in the neo-colonial history of the U.S. and the Dominican Republic. He reads 
the novel’s shifting cultural identifications as an instance of the “nationalist ambivalence in postcolonial narratives” 
(167). 
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that the U.S. public marks individuals along racial and ethnic lines, and the Garcia sisters are thus clearly 
marked as different from the white majority. 

While the private-public structure that undergirds various cultural negotiations is evident in both 
Rodriguez’s and Alvarez’s texts, one distinctive feature of Garcia Girls is the explicit addition of gender and 
sexuality into the mix.”° Parallel to the private versus public and Dominican versus American binaries, Alvarez 
sets up sexual innocence versus sexual knowledge as another move in Carla’s identity formation. Thus, as 
Carla struggles to understand racial codes,?? she also confronts markers of womanhood through her 
changing body. It is telling that the boys’ taunts are about gender as well as race. Their harassment includes 
pulling out her blouse, lifting her skirt, and commenting on her body, saying “No titties,” and “Monkey legs” 
(153). Unable to understand her approaching womanhood, Carla is ashamed of her maturing body, as 
exemplified in the following passage: “...there was this body whose daily changes she noted behind the 
closed bathroom door until one of her sisters knocked that Carla’s turn was over. How she wished she could 
wrap her body up the way she’d heard Chinese girls had their feet bound so that they wouldn’t grow big” 
(153-54). 

What is noteworthy about this passage is that in private, she studies her body and its changes, but when 
she thinks of others seeing her, she wants it to be hidden and unnoticed. This goes to show that in the public 
eye, she does not want to be marked as a woman, marked in gendered terms. In the way that her race- 
ethnicity stands as a category that signifies her difference, so does her gender establish her as the other. 

At the center of this transitional stage in Carla’s life is language. Carla’s successful Americanization is 
dependent upon her English proficiency, and she works arduously to achieve it. New English expressions 
catch her attention; for instance, she learns the idiom “by heart” and practices it during her walks (152). She 
is fascinated by new proper nouns, for example, car names such as “Fords and Falcons and Corvairs and 
Plymouth Valiants” (155), overheard from the taunting boys’ conversations. While she thus labors to acquire 
the language of an American, she is often frustrated by her limitations. One such moment is when she pleads 
with the teasing boys, “Stop!... Please Stop,” but the boys respond in mimicry, “Eh-stop... Plees eh-stop” 
(153). Having been betrayed by her accent, she is further mortified by their taunts, and thinks: “They were 
disclosing her secret shame; her body was changing. The girl she had been back home in Spanish was being 
shed. In her place - almost as if the boys’ ugly words and taunts had the power of spells - was a hairy, breast- 
budding grownup no one would love” (153). 

The object of shame is her body, where her race and gender are written, and connecting her body to 
the shedding of her identity “back home in Spanish” suggests that this new identity is linguistically inscribed 
as well. This exposed being, by implication a public subject, is thus racialized, gendered, and linguistic, but 
this new identity is only inchoate at the moment, not yet human and semi-beastly. When Carla adequately 
acquires language (loses the accent) and possesses the same “power of spells” that the boys possess, as we 
will see later, Carla will fully form as a public subject, as a proper American. 

In this world of physical, linguistic, and cultural change, an incident of indecent exposure forcibly pushes 
Carla into the realm of the public. This points to a key difference from the way the move from the private to 
the public is articulated in Rodriguez’s autobiography. While Rodriguez saw this process as a natural result 
of being publicly educated, Alvarez configures it more violently through an experience of sexual trauma.*° 


8 For a study of gender and sexuality in the subtext of Hunger of Memory, see Randy A. Rodriguez's “Richard Rodriguez 
Reconsidered: Queering the Sissy (Ethnic) Subject”; Yaakov Perry’s “Metaphors We Write By: Desire’s (Dis)Orientation 
and the Border in Richard Rodriguez’s Hunger of Memory”; and George Newtown’s “In the Closet with ‘Mr. Secrets.’” 

2° Earlier in describing the taunting boys, Carla thought, “Their pale bodies did not seem real but were like costumes 
they were wearing” (154). 

30 In his insistent reading of Alvarez’s novel as “a paean for the cognitive and social benefits of bilingualism,” Juan Pablo 
Rivera overlooks the very painful process of becoming and living as a bilingual in a society that champions 
monolingualism (127). Textual evidence of this struggle includes mental illness, a suicide attempt, and the lingual- 
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The episode begins when someone calls her from a car. | have mentioned Carla’s fascination with but 
inability to register car names. Not knowing its make, Carla describes it in the following way: “It was a lime 
green car, sort of medium sized, and with a kind of long snout, so had it been a person, Carla would have 
described it as having a long nose. A long-nosed, lime-green car” (155). 

Since Alvarez deploys a third-person limited perspective, the narrator’s description must be understood 
as belonging to Carla, and here we see that because Carla lacks the exact language, she must use different 
references to make sense of this public situation. She has difficulty describing the man (156) and the ensuing 
scene of the sexual exposure (158). The man’s penis is called the “thing” and his demeanor after ejaculation 
is described as “relaxed” with his head “bowed... as if in prayer.” 

Carla’s lack of language evident in the third person limited narration is even more prominent in the 
dialogue with the police that follows the incident. Carla was initially hiding in the kitchen; she is then asked 
to come out to face the police. She sees two officers: one described as a “young man with a face no older 
than the boys’ faces at school on top of a large, muscular man’s body” and the other “also big and fair- 
skinned, look[ing]... older because of his meaner, sharp-featured face” (160). The narrator tells us more: 
“Their very masculinity offended and threatened. They were so big, so strong, so male, so American.” They 
then begin to interrogate Carla, asking her about the car; she naturally stumbles when they ask her about 
the make of the car, and can only describe the man with simple words—saying that the man had “nothing 
on his head,” which they figure out to mean bald. As they progress, Carla begins to dread having to talk 
about the naked man himself, but the police keep pushing her. When the scene peaks at the highest point 
of her anxiety, Carla sees the police in a new light: “Carla was forced to confront the cop’s face. It was indeed 
an adult version of the sickly white faces of the boys in the playground. This is what they would look like 
once they grew up. There was no meanness in the face, no kindness either. No recognition of the difficulty 
she was having in trying to describe what she had seen with her tiny English vocabulary” (162). 

After this point, she finally communicates to them, albeit indirectly, that the man was masturbating, and 
when she finishes, she again imagines the taunting boys, this time she imagines being pictured in the 
following day’s newspaper along with the boys. She then has an urge to report them to the police: “She 
would have the words to describe them: their mean, snickering faces she knew by heart. Their pale look- 
alike sickly bodies. Their high voices squealing with delight when Carla mispronounced some word they 
coaxed her to repeat” (164). Although the interview ends before Carla could tell the police about the boys, 
and most likely she would not have reported them had the interview continued, the conflation of the police 
and the boys provides a key in understanding the dynamic of the police interrogation. Although the police 
are guarantors of safety and peace in the public space of the U.S., they also represent the forces that decide 
who does and who does not belong. When Carla superimposes the white boys’ faces onto those of the 
policemen, she subconsciously understands the exclusivity of the nation state and its implicit white 
masculinity. 

The chapter “Trespass” of Alvarez’s novel almost perfectly demonstrates the process of interpellation 
that Althusser articulates. As he describes the ideology’s call through a policeman’s hailing, a similar call 
occurs but dispersed in different moments. First the boys’ taunts are a hailing—the subject of which is 
immediately understood by Carla as herself; then the hailing of the flasher—again Carla automatically going 
up to the car to witness the illicit scene; then the hailing of the policemen in the interrogation that Carla 
cannot avoid. These situations are fitting as moments of interpellation—the composite effect as hailing a 
soon-to-be American subject. Unlike the generic addresser and the addressee of Althusser’s scenario, 


sexual violation that | am analyzing in “Trespass.” In this vein | also disagree with his claim that “trauma in Alvarez’s 
novel is often downplayed, especially as it pertains to sexual violence” (131). While this may be true of the childhood 
sexual exploration that happens in “The Human Body,” the chapter he cites as an example, sexual violation and 
manipulation elsewhere leave lasting effects on the characters. 
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however, the players are clearly marked in terms of race, ethnicity, and gender. The addresser is white, 
male, and American; the addressee is Dominican and female, a target of racial slurs and sexual violence. In 
the linguistic context, as well, the state calls to her specifically in English while she is a native Spanish speaker 
who is only beginning to learn English. Considering these various identity positions and the language 
difference, | do not imagine Carla’s turn to be automatic but rather unsure and perhaps laden with fear. | 
would argue that this hesitation and fear complicate the Althusserian model of interpellation. A bilingual 
ethnic subject’s relationship to ideology, then, is structurally ambivalent; even as they constitute as a 
subject, their subjection is always questionable. 


Conclusion: Trespassing and the Bilingual Latinx Subject 

The analysis of Rodriguez’s memoir and Alvarez’s novel reveals similar ways in which bilingual Mexican 
American and Dominican American subjects are formed. Richard and Carla both develop a public identity 
through the acquisition of the English language; in the way Richard uses English in his school for the first 
time and is understood, Carla eventually communicates to the police and afterwards confidently imagines 
“nav[ing]...the words to describe” the taunting boys. However, the analysis also shows how this acquisition 
of a public American identity is predicated upon, or more correctly coincides with being marked as other; 
the success of Americanization is a failure in other ways. 

The ambivalent nature of acquiring a public identity only by losing a private one and moreover the pain 
and trauma that attend that move are illustrated quite brilliantly by the metaphor of trespassing. Early in 
the chapter Carla and Mami walk to a bus stop and come across a sign on a barbed-wire fence written, 
“PRIVATE, NO TRESPASSING.” Having encountered the word “trespass” only in the Lord’s Prayer—in the 
phrase “forgive us our trespasses” —Carla misunderstands the sign and says to her mother, “Isn’t that funny, 
Mami? A sign that you have to be good.” Mami, realizing where the confusion comes from, tells her that: 
“Words sometimes meant two things in English... This trespass meant that no one must go inside the 
property because it was not public like a park, but private. Carla nodded, disappointed. She would never get 
the hang of this new country” (151). 

This passage economically places language and national-cultural identity in the context of the private 
and the public. It suggests that while language acquisition and getting the “hang of this new country” are a 
necessity, one must remember to keep separate the public and the private spheres because to breech the 
boundary is to break the law. What this means is that since to become an American one must cross the 
boundary into the public world, the formation of an ethnic American subject fundamentally signals a 
moment of trespass; as the other to the white American patriarchal ideal (the standard for a public identity), 
her newly acquired place in the national scene is already in trouble, because of its procurement through 
trespassing.*? 

In her reading of Althusser’s theorization of interpellation, Judith Butler points out that the turn toward 
the policeman’s call pre-supposes “one who has broken the law” such that “’guilt’ is prior to knowledge of 
the law” (108). Later she elaborates: 


“Submission” to the rules of the dominant ideology might then be understood as a submission to the necessity 
to prove innocence in the face of accusation, a submission to the demand for proof, an execution of that 
proof, and acquisition of the status of the subject in and through compliance with the terms of the 


31 Alzaldua uses the same term to describe the Spanish-speaking people of the Southwest: “Gringos in the U.S. 
Southwest consider the inhabitants of the borderlands transgressors, alilens—whether they possess documents or not, 
they’re Chicanos, Indians or Blacks. Do not enter, trespassers will be raped, maimed, strangled gassed shot. The only 
‘legitimate’ inhabitants are those in power, the whites and those who align themselves with whites” (3-4). 
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interrogative law... to become a “subject” is to be continuously in the process of acquitting oneself of the 
accusation of guilt. (118) 


While Butler’s reading is not about applying Althusser’s theories to ethnic minorities, it is fascinating 
how well the ideas of guilt and the need for continual absolution perfectly fit the case of subject formation 
that | have been charting. The idea of trespassing precedes the ethnic subject’s interpellation into the 
nation-state, thus making them already guilty even as they turn to the law. But being called means that they 
are fit to be a subject—now assimilated—through accentless English and/or other cultural capital. However, 
as Butler explains, the subject is never off the hook; they have to continue to police their own behavior and 
thoughts. For Richard Rodriguez, this means that he must continually cover up his longing for his former 
Spanish-centered life; for Carla, it means that she must continually keep at bay the insecure and terrified 
girl who did not have the proper language and understanding of white society. 

In this way, trespassing as transgression could be understood as the other, unspoken side of the 
discourse of Americanization. Despite the promise of citizenship and full inclusion into the national scene, 
the repeated messages of otherness and accusations of deficiency follow assimilated individuals. Such 
demands of the public constantly threaten the private lives of individuals, so much so that the public 
becomes the trespasser in their lives. The fact that the policemen come into the Garcias’ home for 
interrogation exemplifies such a threat to the private sphere. Yes, they are there to investigate a crime, but 
in all the ways | have discussed the scene above, they threaten, shame, and even violate Carla. The following 
passage toward the end of the chapter, after Carla had been moved to the public school and the boys had 
stopped taunting her, further illustrates this point: “... [the boys’] faces did not fade... from Carla’s life. They 
trespassed in her dreams and in her waking moments. Sometimes when she woke in the dark, they were 
perched at the foot of her bed, a grim chorus of urchin faces, boys without bodies, chanting without words, 
“Go back! Go back!” (164, emphasis mine). 

The notion of trespass here works inversely. What the boys represent—white, male, American—seeps 
into her private, psychic life and stays there. Perhaps the earlier moment when Carla and her mother looked 
at the “No Trespass” sign for “Private Property” foreshadows the end when such a sign would prove to be 
pointless. For Rodriguez, it is even more evident that the public has infiltrated into his private life; the former 
has almost obliterated the latter. And yet, as memory works to revive the young Ricardo who heard private 
voices and felt family intimacies even as he was called into the public world of English and white culture, the 
readers of his memoir see that his private space still exists but in an impure form. Both Richard and Carla 
are standing on private and public grounds, inevitably trespassing on both; this double trespassing then 
could be considered the basis of their subjection, coming into being as an ethnic American. 

| want to end by returning to the key moments of Carla’s subject formation—the boys’ taunt, the man’s 
indecent exposure, and the police interrogation. All three moments, in varying degrees and levels violate 
and shame Carla. While occupying oppositional spheres and possessing conflicting allegiances means that 
ethnic Americans live with the feeling of having trespassed and being trespassed upon, the consequences 
of trauma could be painful and even debilitating. When Carla revisits these episodes in her dreams, she 
prays and remembers “familiar names” that “coax her back to sleep with a feeling of safety, of a world still 
peopled by those who loved her” (165). This need for familiarity, safety, and love may not be met in public 
and the private worlds, but Carla imagines a third world of “people” who “love her,” a communal space of 
support and understanding. While this communal space is not completely separate from the public and the 
private spheres, it could exist temporarily on another turf, providing relief and healing from the demands of 
a neither fully private nor public existence. 

Whereas Richard imagines an alternative community of readers who embrace his story and feel for his 
struggles. He imagines that a new form of intimacy will substitute for the lost Spanish-centered one from 
his childhood: “...1 have come to think that there is a place for the deeply personal in public life. This is what 
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| have learned by trying to write this book: there are things so deeply personal that they can be revealed 
only to strangers. | believe this. | continue to write” (201). 

While his first private world of intimates—the family home with words echoing in Spanish—cannot be 
recuperated, his writing in the mode of the memoir allows him to carve out an alternative private space of 
teller and listener. For Alvarez and Rodriguez, then, it is the place of imagination, expression, and writing, 
all linguistically oriented but not clearly defined by cultural restrictions, that ironically helps them to move 
beyond the earlier linguistic displacement and violation. Perhaps this last imaginative-linguistic move will 
not prove to be a trespass but one that is welcomed and embraced by a community of sympathetic and 


understanding readers. 
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